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BIHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGB HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper. 
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margin of the fountain, were engaged in conversation. 
Each new comer afforded them fresh material for rail- 
lery ; there were few against whom some witticism was 
not uttered by their sharp tongues. 

Slowly the square became filled, and chiefly with 
citizens ; but this time the numerous guards who were 
usually employed to keep order appeared quite unne- 
cessary. At length the bells pealed from the tower, 
and deafening flourishes of trumpets in the cathedral, 
accompanied by the loud clangour of kettle-drums, an- 
nounced the conclusion of high mass. Soon afterwards 
the principal door was thrown open, and the procession 
came forth with gorgeous pomp, with the archbishop in 
the midst. In front and by the sides of the splendid 
canopy, which, glittering with gold, and decorated with 
ostrich feathers, was held over the prince-archbishop by 
chamberlains, marched a multitude of guards, servants, 
monks, priests, and prelates. After these came a long 
train of the noblest inhabitants of Salzburg. From 
the portal of the cathedral—a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture—the spiritual ruler cast an inquiring look over 
the square before the castle. In amazement he whis- 
pered a few words to one of the nearest chamberlains, 
who, taking out his watch, answered in an undertone, 
“Most gracious prince, it is by no means so early; 
indeed, the usual honr has long since passed.” 

The countenance of the prince, which until that 
moment had worn an air of cheerfulness, now became 
overspread with gloom. “ Luthere, redde mihi le- 
giones !”” (Restore my legions, Luther !) he sighed, as he 
moved forward to the extremity of the steps, on which 
the people knelt to receive his benediction. 

In former years the place had been crowded to excess, 
but on this occasion only a few persons were thinly 
scattered over the square, and the prayers of the faithful 
were but faintly andible. The archbishop, as soon as 
possible, concluded a ceremony which was now depress- 
ing, but which once had been a source of exultation to 
him, 

Call the chancellor to me,” said he in a tone of 
command to one of his gentlemen in waiting, who was 
divesting him of his magnificent robes ; and immediately 
he entered into a long conversation in Latin with the 
prior of the convent of the Camaldolines at Salzburg. 
While thus engaged, the ‘Chancellor von Rall made his 
appearance, a man of wrinkled and sallow mien, who, 
from the specious respect and submission he eyinced, 
seemed to haye obtained full possession of his master’s 
mind. “Rall,” said the prince to him, “ didst thou 
notice to-day, how i 

“ How empty thy sheepfold was of the black flocks of 
the mountain? ” the chancellor added, in allusion to the 
colour of the clothes usually worn by the countrypeople. 

“Ah, Rall! the misguided blindness of the poor 
people grieves my heart.” ; 

“Might it not rather be called their obduracy, inso- 
lence, and pride? ” suggested the chancellor. 

“Thou art not far from the truth,” replied the prince. 
*T cannot comprehend how they can exchange the pure 
milk of the only saving faith for the hard, unpalatable 
husks of Lutheran heresy. How peacefully they might 
dwell in the bosom of our Church, which renders 
the path to heaven easy to its professors! What a mul- 
titude of intercessors, and what ready means of grace 
does it offer to the Catholic Christian! And, on the con- 
trary, how barren and destitute of comfort, compared 
with it, is the doctrine of the heretics, to the heart which 
needs consolation! And yet—” 





“ Gracious prince, thou art too lenient to these rene- | 


gades.” 
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“T often think so,” replied his highness, “and blame 
myself on this account. But it pains me to punish the 
flock that has wandered astray.” 

“ But if thy clemency should oceasion the evil-doers 
to experience the fate of those who would not listen to 
the warning voice of the good shepherd ? ” 

“Thou alarmest me!” said the prince. “Ah, Rall, 
Rall! how often have I in tears prostrated myself 
before the crucifix, and besought that my understanding 
might be enlightened, and that means might be granted 
me to recall the heretics to His cross! The worthy 
prior, here, has now revealed to me a method which 
cannot fail to prove beneficial. I tried a similar plan, 
when I directed all the clergy in the country to explain 
to their congregations the vast difference between our 
glorious faith and this pernicious heresy. That this 
good intention did not succeed may be attributed, in a 
great measure, to the clergy, who, through their long 
ministration, may probably have lost much of their 
zeal and assiduity. I have, therefore, at the suggestion 
of this devout prior, resolved to employ the brethren of 
Jesus, the most experienced and most indefatigable 
champions in the service of our Lord, against the 
heretics. I intend to despatch, without delay, a pressing 
solicitation to the very reverend general of the Order for 
this purpose.” 

With an incredulous smile, the chancellor said: 
“But, my gracious prince, if the boors should treat the 
holy brethren of Jesus in the same manner they have 
treated their pastors? If they should continue still to 
forsake the house of God, and bury themselves in the 
recesses of the forests to hear the Bible explained by 
their more learned brethren, who are but too willing to 
instruct them?” 

“Then let them be compelled, under pain of severe 

penalties, to attend the service of God,” interposed the 
prior, vehemently. 
' Thou hast hit the right mark, good prior,” said the 
chancellor, smiling. ‘This is the weak side of all 
farmers, and on that they must be assailed. And / 
would fine every one a hundred florins who was foun‘ 
with a Bible in his possession. This measure is sure to 
work miracles.” 

“ Fools!” exclaimed the archbishop. ‘The proverb, 
‘Was nuts der Kuh Muscaten’ (What’s the use of nut- 
megs to a cow), is not inapplicable in this instance. 
Truly, my dear prior, I foresee that the Lutheran 
declaimers will some time or other bitterly repent that 
they ever entrusted the besotted people with the Bible. 
What an inexhanstible source of troublesome conten- 
tions, perverse constructions, and contradictions have 
they now opened! Even we ourselves, educated for the 
Church, taught by the holy fathers of the Church, and 
by oral tradition, are often greatly perplexed in our 
endeavours to discover the true sense of an obscure 
passage in the Bible! How, then, will the uninstructed 
laity arrive at the truth ?” 

“ Although I am a layman, I can perccive that thou 
art perfectly right,” said the chancellor. “ But the 
peasantry are as stubborn as their cattle, and can 
be convinced only by things that they see occur before 
their eyes. My advice, then, would be, if they co 
tinue to neglect our Church, to withdraw from them 
allits benefits. Let no clergyman baptize their children, 
marry those who are betrothed, administer sacrament 
to the dying, nor bury their dead in consecrated ground, 
as long as they remain unpurified from even the sus)" 
cion of heresy.” 

“ He is right!” cried the prior. 

“We will try it!” said the archbishop. 


’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A sMALL waggon, drawn by two fine oxen, and laden 
with the few goods which Manlicken conceived he 
might take with him as his undisputed property, was 
standing in the yard of the Schiippelhof. Stroking 
Packfest, the house dog, whilst they shed bitter tears 
over him, Manlicken’s two little boys were waiting for 
their parents, who were taking a reluctant leave of every 
room and corner of the dwelling. Restless and silent, 
Peter Pommer was walking outside the house, and 
occasionally directing restless glances towards the door. 
At last Manlicken, prepared for his departure, came 
forth, followed by Catherine, her eyes red with weeping, 
and Barbara, who was endeavouring to hide hers with 
the little kitten, which was the only living creature she 
thought she might venture to retain. Her left hand was 
placed in that of Hans, who was the last of the retreating 
group. In this manner the family approached the 
waggon, which, driven by one of Peter’s servants, was 
now beginning to move onwards. At this moment, 
Peter, impelled by a vague sense of propriety, drew 
near to them. 

“ Farewell, kinsman,” said Manlicken, calmly. “ Do 
not suppose that from these tears we are envious of thy 
possessions. Thou knowest that women and children 
cannot easily restrain their feelings. Be happy in this 
house, and enjoy thy property with more peace of mind 
than I could possess.” 

Peter looked perplexed, and casting a sidelong glance 
at Barbara, who had already turned away from the 
house, he drew Manlicken aside in an awkward manner, 
and said, eagerly,— 

“Cousin, give me thy daughter, and take back the 
estate and all that belongs to it. I feel that it will be 
of no use to me; but, on the contrary, Barbara might 
make a prudent man of me.” 

Manlicken, shaking his head, pointed with a quiet 
smile to the youthful pair, who were walking together 
hand in hand. 

“T understand,” said Peter, sighing. “ Well, I per- 
ceive that the fair maiden prefers the handsome Hans 
to the lame Peter. Let them, therefore, remain in the 
cottage, but do thou live here with thy wife and sons.” 

“T thank thee for the kind offer,” said Manlicken ; 
“but, believe me, it would neither profit thee nor us. 
Farewell, then! May God be with thee!” 

Peter gazed sorrowfully after them. As soon as they 
were out of sight he went into the stables, and having 
saddled one of the horses and unchained Packfest, he 
rode off at full speed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Tuy cousin is a niggard, at all events,’ observed Hans 
to Barbara, as she was walking by his side. “If he 
really were as generous as he tried to make thy father 
believe, he would not have allowed us to depart with 
empty hands. It is a great pity that such a fine 
property should fall to such an owner. He will soon 
have distilled everything into spirits. Has not the 
best dapple cow already disappeared, and have not three 
goats and a buck vanished? Even the poultry seem 
diminished, and all this since yesterday, whilst we were 
gone to set our dwelling in order. Nay, more; he 
must have even sold some hay and straw, for a single 
foddering could never have made such gaps in the 
stacks. JI cculd not have stood by quietly watching 
the pocr boys caressing Packfest, who has grown up 
with them, and so deeply lamenting his loss, without 
making them a present of him, and many things 
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besides. It will be long enough before we can have 
living inmates of the stable and hencoop.” 

Hans continued thus inveighing against Peter, whilst 
the farmer’s wife seemed by her silence to approve of 
his sentiments; but Manlicken said, reproachfully : 
“The great and good God will always bestow upon us 
what is necessary and right for us. Let us first seek 
the kingdom of God and his rightecasness, and all these 
things shall be added unto us.” 

Soon afterwards they came in sight of the cottage, 
which was henceforth to be the dwelling-place of the 
family. At the same time a small outhouse, which was 
to serve them for a stable, wash-house, and cart-house, 
was visible, and behind it was a narrow strip of ground, 
which the industry of Hans had already converted into 
a kitchen-garden. The little farm was beautifully 
situated, and commanded a fine view of the mountains. 
The loud barking of a dog welcomed them as they 
slowly advanced. 

“ Does not that sound exactly as if it were Packfest ?” 
said Joseph to his brother Frank. 

“TI was just going to say the same thing,” answered 
the other. ' 

“It must be his ghost,” cried both, hastening to 
obtain ocular evidence. At the door of the house they 
actually beheld Packfest, fastened by the self-same 
chain he always wore, whining and wagging his tail 
with joy at the sight of the two brothers. His bois- 
terous delight at their approach gave rise to a number 
of other sounds, which seemed to proceed from the 
stable; and wonderful were the bellowing and the 
bleating, the lowing and the cackling, the quacking 
and the grunting, that now saluted their ears. And 
when Hans opened the stable door, it presented to him 
the appearance of a Noah’s ark. Here, to his astonish- 
ment, stood the dapple cow which he had missed, the 
goats that had disappeared ; there a flock of about thirty 
peaceful sheep were crowded together in a corner, 
carefully avoiding the neighbourhood of two fat pigs. 
Ducks, geese, pigeons and fowls in numbers, occupied 
the loft, whilst the upper part of the stable was well 
supplied with hay and straw. 

“This is my kinsman’s work,” said Manlicken, un- 
covering his head. ‘“ My children, you should ask 
pardon for the injustice done to him.” 

This they readily did with gladdened hearts, and not 
the less cheerfully that they found the house, including 
kitchen and cellar, stocked with provisions of every 
kind. Nay, more: the servant had orders not to bring 
back the borrowed waggon and pair of oxen ! 





PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
BY CUTHBERT BED. 


** Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.”’ 
Cowper. 


NO. X!.—THE POET COWPER A COMMENTATOR ON RECENT EVENTS 


As the title for these roving essays is borrowed from 
the poet of “The Task,” it is not surprising that, during 
this fast-closing year, I should often have had Cowper 
“before my mind’s eye” when taking my loophole 
peeps at men, manners, and customs. And, therefore, 
when I lately read a book on William Blake the painter, 
I could not but notice how the writer, a fashionable 
poct of the day, went out of his way to give a gratuitous 
sneer at the country that was “fed by the teapot pieties 
of Cowper,” the said country being that England which 
AAA 
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may be proud of the pure poet of “The Task,” and the 
phrase “teapot” being doubtless derived from that 
well-known passage in “ The Winter Evening,” that will 
live when this sneerer’s rhymes are forgotten. I was 
better pleased to read in the “ John Bull,” that one of its 
correspondents, when turning over the volumes at a 
bookstall in the City Road, had lighted on an interest- 
ing relic of the poet Cowper—the copy of the Greek 
Testament that had been presented to him by the 
Rev. John Newton, of St. Mary Woolnoth, to whom so 
much of his correspondence was addressed, and to be 
near whom Cowper had gone to Olney. On the poet’s 
death this volume came into the possession of Mr. John 
Johnson, that cousin who soothed Cowper’s last 
moments with the tenderest care. Mr. Johnson pre- 
sented the volume to a friend, at whose death it found 
its way into the bookstall box, from whence it was 
purchased for a few pence. 

But more strongly still was Cowper brought “before 
my mind’s eye” in that portrait numbered with three 
sevens, and exhibited during the past summer in the 
very interesting gallery of the National Portrait Exhi- 
bition. The masterly pencil and delicate grace of 
Romney were strongly evidenced in this picture; and 
what have been truly termed “the hare-like eyes of 
extreme sensibility and the tremulous features” of the 
gentle Christian poet were faithfully delineated. The 
portrait was in crayons: and if any objection could be 
made to it, it would be that the red tones of the face were 
somewhat too pronounced, increased in force by the con- 
trast of the white skull-cap. The likeness of his mother, 
“Anne Donne, Mrs. Cowper,” No. 778, hung next to 
that of her illustrious son. It was that very miniature 
which was presented to him by his cousin, Mrs. Bod- 
ham, and which led him to pen that poem, “ Lines on 
the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture out of Norfolk,” 
which are surely some of the tenderest and truest ever 
written by a son of his mother. It was in February, 
1790, that the welcome present was forwarded to him 
at Weston, and how dearly he prized it is recorded not 
only in his poem, but in his letters to the donor, and to 
his two other cousins, Lady Hesketh and Mr. John 
Johnson. “I had rather possess it,” he writes, “than 
the richest jewel in the British crown, for I loved her 
with an affection that her death, fifty-two years since, 
has not in the least abated .... I received it the 
night before last, and viewed it with a trepidation of 
nerves and spirits somewhat akin to what I should have 
felt had the dear original presented herself to my em- 
braces. I kissed it and hung it where it is the last 
object that I see at night, and, of course, the first on 
which I open my eyes in the morning. She died when 
I completed my sixth year, yet I remember her well, 
and am an ocular witness of the great fidelity of the 
copy.” The same testimony is paid in his poem, 
“Faithful Remembrances of One so Dear.’ It was two 
years after this that he addressed the sonnet “ To George 
Romney, Esq.,” on the painting of his portrait in crayons, 
of whose execution he very truly says,— 

“Thave never known 
The artist shining with superior grace ;’’ 
and then remarks on the pleased expression of the 
features, of which he neatly says,— 
“The cause is clear ; 


For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see 
When I was Hayley’s guest and sat to thee?” * 





* Portraits of Cowper were also painted by Jackson and Abbott. The 
former is in the collection of Earl Cowper, and a very good steel engrav- 
ing from it is given as the frontispiece to ‘‘Cowper’s Letters,’ published 
by the Religious Tract Society. 
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It was the year in which he formed the acquaintance 
of Hayley, and it was a year that was the beginning of 
sorrows, although he here wrote so sportively. These 
two pictures at the National Portrait Exhibition were 
unsurpassed by any in the building in their interest to 
men of letters, and must, during the past summer, 
have recalled to many thousands of visitors those 
pathetic lines that commence with the words, “ Oh, that 
those lips had language !” and have brought them face 
to face with their delightful author. 

There are one or two other recent matters in which 
we may also turn to Cowper—taking him as a com- 
mentator; for his remarks, written some eighty years 
ago, are quite pertinent to the subjects to which I allude. 
We country-folk in Minima Parva, who are (happily) 
removed from the roar of the great Babel, and can only 
take peeps at its doings through the loopholes of the 
press, often have to open eyes of wonder at the strange 
sights that those peeps set before us. There was, for 
example, that case of Madame Rachel, with her ex- 
pensive methods to make silly women “ beautiful for 
ever,” by medicated baths, washes, and enamellings. 
One writer, in a learned publication, who referred to this 
notorious case, stated that “‘the practice of enamelling 
the face dated as far back as the time of Jezebel.” But 
he overlooked the fact that the proud wife of Ahab is 
said to have “ painted her face” (2 Kings ix. 30), and 
not to have enamelled it; and further, that the marginal 
reading shows that this painting was limited to the eyes, 
a practice that was also reproved by Ezekiel (xxiii. 40) in 
the cases of Aholah and Aholibah, and was the old 
Oriental custom of tinging the edges of the eyelids with 
a dark colour so as to increase their length and 
brilliancy. But face-painting, as we now understand 
the term, although practised before Elizabeth’s time, 
mentioned by Shakespeare, and condemned by Philip 
Stubbs, would seem not to have been thoroughly estab- 
lished in this country until the lax beauties of Charles 
the Second’s court introduced it from France, together 
with other fashions in costume which have again made 
their appearance during the past season. There is the 
false hair, for example, worn by ladies, similar to those 
artificial curls that were termed “ heart-breakers,” just 
two centuries ago; or like the “ perukes,” mentioned by 
Pepys when he wrote, “ By-andeby comes La belle 
Pierce to see my wife, and to bring her a pair of 
perukes of hair, as the fashion is for ladies to wear ;” 
and there are the long trains and the bared shoulders 
that were so strongly condemned in that “Just and 
Seasonable Reprehension” to which Richard Baxter 
wrote the preface. All these fashions have reappeared, 
together with face-painting, which continued to be much 
practised in the court of Anne, and is the subject of 
many remarks in the “ Spectator,” where the painted 
ladies are called Picts. It was still in vogue in the last 
quarter of the past century, when Cowper wrote, at 
much length, on the subject to his friend Mr. Unwin. 
His letter is dated May 3, 1784, and his remarks are so 
applicable to the practice of that art of which Madame 
Rachel would seem to be the most skilled (and expensive) 
exponent, that some extracts may be here made from 
them as bearing pertinently on the fashions of the pre- 
sent time. 

“ As to the immorality of the custom,” says Cowper, 
“ were I in France I should see none. Onthe contrary, 
it seems in that country to be a symptom of modest con- 
sciousness and a tacit confession of what we all know to be 
true, that French faces have neither red nor white of their 
own. This humble acknowledgment of a defect looks 
the more like a virtue, being found among a people nob 
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remarkable for humility. Again, before we can prove 
the practice to be immoral, we must prove immorality 
in the design of those who use it; either that they 
intend a deception, or to kindle unlawful desires in the 
beholders. But the French ladies, so far as their pur- 
pose comes in question, must be acquitted of both these 
charges. Nobody supposes their colour to be natural 
for @ moment, auy more than if it were blue or green; 
and this unambiguous judgment of the matter is owing 
to two causes; first, to the universal knowledge we 
have that French women are naturally brown or yellow, 
with very few exceptions ; and secondly, to the inarti- 
ficial manner in which they paint, for they do not, as I 
am satisfactorily informed, even attempt an imitation of 
nature, but besmear themselves hastily and at a venture, 
anxious only to layon enough. Where, therefore, there 
is no wanton intention nor a wish to deceive, I can dis- 
cover no immorality. But in England (I am afraid) 
our painted ladies are not clearly entitled to the same 
apology. They even imitate nature with such exact- 
ness, that the whole public is sometimes divided into 
parties who litigate with great warmth the question, 
whether painted or not. ‘This was remarkably the case 
with a Miss B., whom I wellremember. Her roses and 
lilies were never discovered to be spurious till she 
attained an age that made the supposition of their being 
natural impossible. This anxiety ‘to be not merely red 
and white,’ which is all they aim at in France, but to 
be thought very beautiful, and much more beautiful than 
nature has made them, is a symptom not very favour- 
able to the idea we would wish to entertain of the chastity, 
purity, and modesty of our countrywomen. That they 
are guilty of a design to deceive is certain; otherwise, 
why so much art? and if to deceive, wherefore and with 
what purpose? Certainly either to gratify vanity of the 
silliest kind ; or, which is still more criminal, to decoy 
and inveigle and carry on more successfully the busi- 
ness of temptation.” 

He speaks of the use of rouge, white paint, and 
lotions, and shows, by examples, how their application 
must in time (as in the case of the beautiful Lady 
Coventry) be ruinous to the constitution. He excludes 
the French woman from his condemnation, considering 
that she painted her face with no more deceptive art than 
that used by an Indian squaw who painted blue and 
white circles on her cheeks; but in England he 
entirely disapproved of the practice. “I cannot indeed 
discover,” he says, “that Scripture forbids it in so many 
words; but that anxious solicitude about the person 
which such an artifice betrays is, I am sure, contrary 
to the tenor and spirit of it throughout. Show me a 
woman with a painted face, and I will show you a 
woman whose heart is set on things of the earth, and 
not on things above.” It is to be feared that these re- 
marks on past fashions might be largely applied at the 
present time. Here, in Minima Parva, indeed, Madame 
Rachel’s trade is unknown by familiar examples, and 
revealed to us only when we peep through the loopholes 
of the press. Our country belles are satisfied with the 
colours and complexions that Nature has bestowed upon 
them ; their roses and lilies are of their own growth, aud 
not produced by poisonous cosmetics ; and, in short, the 
only painted ladies submitted to our gaze, and in which 
We can take a real pleasure, are those beautiful rosy 
apples, called “ the painted ladies,” of which this autumn 


as given us so bounteous a crop in our gardens and 
orchards— 


“‘ Hence Summer has her riches, Autumn hence, 
And hence even Winter fills his withered hand 
With blushing fruits, and plenty not his own.” 
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* But our apple-trees are now stripped of their pretty 
“painted ladies”; and the orchards have yielded their 
annual wealth of the fruit of that tree which was pro- 
nounced eight centuries ago by William of Malmes- 
bury to be indigenous to Worcestershire soil, and which 
was so plentiful in Herefordshire, that Fuller quaintly 
said of that county :—“ This shire better answereth to 
the name of Pomerania than the dukedom of Germany 
so called, being a continued orchard of apple-trees.” 
The apple-month has gone by, and the month of fog 
and mist has once more come to the summit of “the 
rolling year.” 

Yet we are often unjust to November in accrediting 
it with so much fog, when far more frequently it is the 
month of calm autumnal days. Rather is it the month 
of the faded and falling leaf, when “ the chesnut patters 
to the ground,” when “the silvery gossamers twinkle 
into green and gold,” and the calmness— 

“Calm as to suit a calmer grief ’’— 


the calmness of the waning year has settled upon the 
whole landscape. The poet Thomas Hood constructed 
a most ingenious ode to this month, founded on its 
negative qualities, in which the fog played the chief 
part. It began with these lines :— 
“* No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day ; 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No road, no street, no t’other side of the way.” 
These lines were very aptly quoted by some well-read 
tramp, who headed them with the title “ A Prison,” and 
wrote them on the walls of the Newport Union. He 
had written other scraps of verse on the walls of other 
unions that he had patronised, and had signed them with 
the pseudonym “ Bow Street.” They were quoted two 
years ago in an article on “Our Tramp Wards and 
their Inmates,” published in the “ Spectator,” the writer 
of which said of the above lines, “ Would Hood himself 
have been ashamed either of the words or ideas?” 
They were in fact Hood’s, and they are followed by 
others, with these to conclude the poem :— 
** No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful caro, 
No comfortable feel in any member ; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No—vember !”” 

Yet, whether or no we are to have a monopoly of fog 
and mist in this November month, it will be hard to 
recall in it the great heat and drought of the previous 
summer; and it is highly probable that there will be 
not anything to remind us of the heat in which the last 
session of Parliament closed, on July 3lst, except the 
heat of a general election and the broils of politics that 
this November has unavoidably brought upon us. It 
is curious to turn from this present month of elections 
to that in which the Parliament was prorogued. The 
London season had been hastened to its close by the 
intolerable heat, and the season and the session may be 
said to have been mutually dissolved by the influence of 
the tropical weather. On the 3lst of July, the reformed 
Parliament had expired, at the age of thirty-six, and its 
successor is to be born this November, amid the throes 
of a general election, with new voters and new con- 
stituencies to wait upon its birth. Let us hope that it 
is destined to secure the advancement of the country in 
peace, prosperity, and religion. 

The passing of “The Corrupt Practices Bill” at the 
close of the past session ought to make open and bare- 
faced bribery an impossibility, and sorely to puzzle the 





rats of voters how they can secure the tempting golden 
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bait without being caught in the legal trap. Yet the 
ingenuity of man may even devise expedients by which 
this seemingly insuperable difficulty may be successfully 
overcome. Cowper may be accepted as our present-day 
commentator even in this matter; and he blithesomely 
describes the visit of an electioneering candidate, who 
would appear to have established the system of oscu- 
latory bribes, where he could use no other system; and, 
doubtless, there were cases in which it was found to be 
(from Cowper’s description of his appearance and man- 
ners) “metal more attractive” than gold and silver. 
It was in 1784, that notable period in the poet’s life 
when he was writing “The Task,” and about which 
period all his greatest poems were produced, that, being 
in the parlour at Olney with Mrs. Unwin and Lady 
Austen, a visitor was announced. Cowper’s own de- 
scription of the scene is too good to be abbreviated or 
given in other words than his own. “ As when the sea 
is uncommonly agitated,” he says, “the water finds its 
way into creeks and holes of rocks which in its calmer 
state it never reaches, in like manner the effect of these 
turbulent times is felt even at Orchardside, where in 
general we live as undisturbed by the political element 
as shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally de- 
posited in some hollow beyond the watermark by the 
usual dashing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday 
after dinner, the two ladies and myself, very composedly, 
and without the least apprehension of any such intrusion 
in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, the other netting, 
and the gentleman winding worsted, when, to our un- 
speakable surprise, a mob appeared before the window; 
a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys hallooed, 
and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. Puss [his 
tame hare] was unfortunately let out of her box, so 
that the candidate, with all his good friends at his heels, 
was refused admittance at the grand entry, and referred 
to the back door as the only possible way of approach. 
Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of affronts, 
and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window than 
be absolutely excluded. In a minute, the yard, the 
kitchen, and the parlour were filled. Mr. Grenville, 
advancing towards me, shook me by the hand, with a 
degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As 
soon as he and as many more as could find chairs were 
seated, he began to open’the intent of his visit. I told 
him I had no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 
I assured him I had no influence, which he was not 
equally inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr. Ashburner, ‘a shopkeeper at Olney,’ 
addressing himself to me at this moment, informed me 
that I had a great deal. Supposing that I could not be 
possessed of such a treasure without knowing it, I 
ventured to confirm my first assertion by saying that if 
I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it 
could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the 
conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand 
again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed like- 
wise the maid in the kitchen, and seemed, upon the 
whole, a most loving, kissing, and kind-hearted gentle- 
man. He is very young, genteel, and handsome. He 
has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not 
being sufficient, as it should seem, for the many nice 
and difficult duties of a senator, he has a third also, 
which he wore suspended by a riband from his button- 
hole. The boys hallooed, the dogs barked, puss scampered, 
the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, 
withdrew. We made ourselves very merry with the 
adventure, and in a short time settled into our former 
tranquillity, never, probably, to be thus interrupted 
more.” ‘There will be many, however, who will have 
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thus to be interrupted in the present month, and the 
foregoing scene, thus so vividly sketched by Cowper, 
will be re-enacted (with or without the kissing?) by 
many a candidate and his train of followers. 

There is yet one other subject that I would mention 
in which we may accept Cowper as a commentator on 
this year’s events. I refer to the great drought of the 
past summer. And, first of all, a word or two as to that 
remarkable season. The weather is the most ordinary 
topic of talk with all of us; but this summer it was un- 
usually provocative of conversation and discussion. 
There were those two terrible days of great heat, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 21st and 22nd, when the 
reapers sank at their work, and fell smitten by sunstroke. 
There was also that other hot Wednesday, August 5th, 
the day on which the Queen left for Switzerland ; when 
the harvest was well-nigh ended. That harvest was 
the earliest and most quickly gathered on record; 
reaping was done by moonlight; the corn was so dry 
that it could be carried as soon as cut ; and was thrashed, 
and, in some places, made into bread before the first of 
August: whereas in the previous year the ingathering of 
the corn was so delayed that its shelter procured a pro- 
longation for the lives of partridges far beyond their 
fatal lst of September. To 1867 the caustic words of 
Horace Walpole might have been applied, “The summer 
has set in with its usual severity;” but in 1868 the 
severity was changed to that of heat, and we had more 
of the sun than is usually assigned to sunny June 
even by the poets. The pastures were dried up 80 
much that here, in Minima Parva, the half-famished 
stock were turned into the fields that had been intended 
for hay, but whose grass did not pay for the expense of 
cutting. Haymaking was a country occupation that 
was chiefly made conspicuous by its absence : root-crops 
withered, and the demand for oil-cake and artificial food 
was so great that their price was raised. Sheep and 
oxen were sent to market and sold for an old song; and 
bread and meat were cheapened for a time. Brooks and 
ponds were dried up; the water-cart became a daily 
necessity, and had to go from field to field with its 
precious freightage to be placed in troughs for the 
panting cattle. The distress for pure water was every- 
where great ; and serious illness was caused in the fens 
and elsewhere from the polluted and stagnant water that 
had to be drunk. ‘The green fields changed their hue to 
a dusky brown; the trees prematurely shed their leaves; 
laurels and shrubs perished; strawberries shrank to 
the size of blackberries; and the bright glories of the 
bedding-plants and riband-borders were sadly dimmed. 

Mosquitoes, ratiging northwards from the Woolwich 
marshes, acclimatised themselves in the heart of England. 
The volunteers, who had been half drowned at Wimbledon 
in 1867, were nearly burnt to death in their tents im 
1868 ; carelessly dropped pipe-lights fired mountains and 
moors, parks and woods, and destroyed thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property. Gangs of labourers were 
placed along railway embankments to prevent the 
fiery flakes from the railway engines (their chimneys 
not being protected as in America) from spreading 
devastation in the corn-fields on either side the line. 
Thatched cottages, photographers’ studies, stacks and 
farmsteads, were converted by the heat into cases of 
spontaneous combustion. Yellow-cheeked old gentle 
men declared that the sultriness was greater than they 
ever remembered in Calcutta; and people endeavoured 











to relieve their heated feelings by grumbling in the 
newspapers that our houses were not built for coolness 
and that our streets were unprovided with shady 
avenues of trees. Others complained that our “customary 
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suits of solemn black” and our chimney-pot hats com- 
bined to forfa the most intolerably hot costume ever 
forced upon rational but perspiring creatures; and 
suggested that our clothes—which. are termed “ trouble- 
some disguises”? by Milton, whose authorship of a 
newly-found poem they discussed with a warmth akin 
to that of the weather*—should be exchanged for sum- 
mer suits of alpaca, linen, or white flannel. Others 
declaimed against our slavery to conventionality and 
Mrs. Grundy in eating hot and heavy dinners, and in 
making our chief hours of business during the most 
sweltering part of the four-and-twenty hours. ‘Umbrellas 
were put to the use implied in their Italian name, and 
geutlemen copied the example wisely set a hundred 
years ago by Jonas Hanway, whose Persian experience 
had taught him that the umbrella could be used as a 
sun-shade; even as Gay had before them (in 1712) 
written in his “ Trivia,”— 
“‘ Let Persian daines the umbrella’s ribs display, 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When eastern monarchs show their state abroad. 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking maid.” 


But the exceptional summer of 1868 saw the umbrella 
used by gentlemen as a sun-shade more generally than 
it had ever before been used for that purpose in the 
streets of English towns; and it was among the many 
striking features of that peculiar season. Even the first 
five days of August reached a temperature that was 
rather more than nine degrees hotter than had been 
attained at that period in the previous fifty years: but 
in the ensuing week there was a welcome change to 
rain. 

Our cottagers at Minima Parva, who are wont to 
place implicit faith in the weather predictions of their 
penny almanacks, were, for once in their lives, shaken 
in their belief in “ Old Moore.” With every willingness 
to stretch a point in his favour, they were yet constrained 
to acknowledge that when their great authority said in 
some such words as these :—‘ You may expect rain on 
or about the 2nd, dth, 7th, 12th, 14th, 18th, 21st, 25th, 
and 28th,” and not a drop of rain fell from the 1st to 
the 31st, Old Moore had raised expectations that were 
doomed to be disappointed.+ Nevertheless, despite 
such failures as this, the faith reposed in “ Old Moore ” 
by our rural population is something astounding. Mr. 
Charles Knight had noticed it (in his “ Passages of a 
Working Life”) in 1812; but it has even increased 
since that day with a ratio in excess of the proportionate 
increase of the population: It was stated that in 1867 
nearly 700,000 copies of “* Old Moore” were sold; and 
that with Partridge’s, Raphael’s, Orion’s, Zadkiel’s, and 
others, at least one million of “ prophetic” annuals were 
disseminated. This present month of November will 
again witness their publication and their extravagant 
and wicked pretences to lift the veil that so mercifully 
shrouds the future from our view. To that future we 
may look hopefully forward, even though the retrospect 
of the past summer of high temperature and great 
drought may be attended with some sadness. Thus, 
though the wheat and barley harvest was so plentiful, 
yet the loss upon stock was said by Mr. Bailey Denton 








* Cowper wrote a poem on ‘*‘ The late indecent liberties taken with 
the remains of Milton,” which Lord Winchelsea might have paraphrased 
in this controversy. 

t+ “Zadkiel,” another of these traders on popular credulity, was equally 
unfortunate in his predictions. For July, he particularised several days 
on which there would be “ misty driazling rain” or ‘‘ violent thunder- 


Storms all through the land,’? summing up the meteorology of dry, | r : 
_ actually erected amongst the mountains. What a singular 
‘ 


sultry July, with the italicised words, “ Much rain this month!” 
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to have been as great as from the cattle-plague; and 
this mainly from the long drought and the neglect 
in making efficient provision to store the winter rain- 
fall. 

But there is an old saying, “ Drought never yet br :d 
dearth in England”; and it was noticed that, in the 
year 1826, which most resembled the present year in 
its long continuance of heat and absence of rain, although 
the rain did not set in till September 18th, yet that 
the spring of grass after that time was so plentiful, that 
ample subsistence for flocks and herds lasted well into 
1827 without drawing upon the diminished stores. And 
it was further said, that the quality of the stock in the 
country now is so much superior, and the general condi- 
tion of it so much better than in 1826, that the animals 
can better bear up against their restricted food. In the 
“Times” for July 27, Mr. J. G. Symons gave a long 
and very elaborate statement of those years in the pre- 
sent century in which we had a temperature similar to 
that in the present year. These years were 1806, 1808, 
1818, 1825, 1826, 1846, 1852, 1857, 1858, 1859. Mr. 
R. H. Allnatt, Mr. Steward, the Hon. and Rev. W. O. 
Forrester, and others, also contributed interesting re- 
cords relating to the weather of those years. No mention, 
however, was made of the similar temperature and 
drought in 1788; and it is to that year I would par- 
ticularly refer, as I have adduced Cowper as a commen- 
tator on recent events; and his observations on the 
long drought of 1788 will apply to the drought of 1868, 
and are such as may be profitably perused by all. “ It 
has pleased God to give us rain, without which this 
part of our country at least must soon have become a 
desert. ‘The mtadows have been parched to a January 
brown, and we have foddered our cattle for some time as 
in the winter. The goodness and power of God are 
never, I believe, so universally acknowledged as at the 
end of along drought. Man is naturally a self-suffi- 
cient animal, and in all concerns that seem to lie within 
the sphere of his own ability, thinks little or not at all 
of the need he always has of protection and furtherance 
from above. But he is sensible that the clouds will not 
assemble at his bidding; and that, though the clouds 
assemble, they will not fall in showers because he com- 
mands them. When, therefore, at last the blessing 
descends, you shall hear even in the streets the most 
irreligious and thoughtless with one voice exclaim, 
‘ Thank God !’—confessing themselves indebted to his 
favour, and willing at least, so far as words go, to give 
him the glory. I can hardly doubt, therefore, that the 
earth is sometimes parched and the crops endangered, 
in order that the multitude may not want a memento 
to whom they owe them, nor absolutely forget the power 
on which all depend for all things.” 

May the lesson of the drought of 1868 have not been 
taught us in vain! 





A LADY'S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER XII, 
WE took up our quarters for the night at a most com- 
fortable inn, called La Fonda de la Granja. At the 
village bearing that name, all the royal dependants 
resided when the court was at San Ildefonzo. The 
temperature of this agreeable spot is most delightful— 
wholly free from the scorching heat of Madrid—and it 
enjoys all the bracing salubrity of air belonging to 
elevated regions in southern latitudes. It is nearly 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the palace is 
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fancy, sharel by so many Spanish and Moorish sove- 
reigns—that love of building their royal dwellings on 
hills or rocky heights! The Alhambra, the Generaliffe, 
the Escorial, San Ildefonzo, and other buildings I could 
name, all stand very high, on pinnacles, as it were. The 
situation is truly picturesque. One is in the midst of fine 
mountain scenery: the most magnificent forests extend 
all around; fresh clear streams foam and sparkle in the 
sunshine; and above all the glorious mountain La 
Pefialara raises its stately head to the height of nearly 
9,000 feet above the sea level. ‘he former name of the 
site on which the palace was built was La Granja, 
literally grange or farm buildings, and the spot was 
purchased by Philip v, as there he thought he might 
live in retirement suited to his singular habits. Talk 
of contrasts! where could we find one greater than that 
between this thoroughly French chateau or palace, in 
the midst of scenes of great natural beauty, and that 
grand yet most gloomy Escorial ? 

San Ildefonzo is almost theatrical in its display of 
ornaments, both exterior and interior; but we passed 
hastily through the palace, reserving all our energies for 
the gardens, which are almost unrivalled in Europe. 
Equalled they may be by some, but surpassed by none 
that I have either seen or heard of. They may well be 
beautiful, for the cost of their formation was something 
fabulous, even in those days when no sum was thought 
too extravagant to be lavished on royal pleasures and 
pursuits. ‘I'he mountainous country surrounding these 
gardens, while it adds greatly to the beauty of the scene, 
also added to the cost. The waterfalls are very lovely : 
the brilliant clear mountain streams are caused to fall in 
one magnificent sheet of water transparent as crystal, 
and glowing in the light of the southern sun like molten 
silver. Trees, flowers, shrubs, and velvet turf abound; 
and it is very striking to see this highly kept and orna- 
mented parterre, one glowing mass of colours, situated 
high up in the midst of mountainous scenery, with fine 
rocks and hills and stately fir-trees enclosing it as in a 
frame. We were possessed of a private order for the 
fountains and cascades to be made to play, and this 
display added greatly to the charms of the scene. 

As we descended from the hills down again into the 
plains, we were greatly struck by the fine old city of 
Segovia. We determined to give one whole day to 
this most interesting specimen of an old Castilian city, 
for we had been warned that it would be a great mis- 
tuke if we neglected visiting it. Accordingly, instead of 
returning to Madrid from La Granja, we went on to 
Segovia, and took up our abode for the night at the 
very much improved inn in the town. The city is 
situated on a rocky ridge at a considerable elevation 
above the plain, and two streams almost surround the 
hill. Its picturesque old walls, the alcazar, the curious 
round towers, the singular houses with their balconies, 
and the artistic effect of the buildings grouped together 
upon the rocky eminence on which the city stands, form 
a scene an artist would delight to gaze at. We were 
charmed, though the sharp keen air blew so chill in 
our faces that, accustomed as we had been for so many 
months to the luxurious warmth of those southern 
lands, we almost shivered at the change. Still the sun 
shone bright, and after we had descended to more shel- 
tered regions, we no longer complained of the wind. 
Segovia is one of the most ancient cities in Spain: its 
antiquity, or rather that claimed for it by its citizens, 
carries us back to ages so remote that we may soon 
get lost in the mazes of antiquarian lore. Its ancient 
aqueduct is one of those grand works completed in 
those days with such magnificent results. For more than 
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three leagues does this splendid structure convey the 
pure water to the city. The central arches are upwards 
of one hundred feet in height, and nothing can be more 
picturesque than the view of these tiers of beautiful 
arches rising one above the other. 

The cathedral is a noble building, certainly one of 
the finest in Spain. The colour of the stone used in the 
erection is most effective. The view from the summit of 
the tower well repays one for the exertion of the ascent, 
so fine is the panorama of mountains, woods, streams, 
gardens, and the striking city itself. We visited the 
alcazar chiefly, I think, because within its walls that 
admirable writer Le Sage represents his hero Gil Blas 
to have been confined. 

Segovia formerly was famous for the beautiful merino 
wool of the sheep pastured in the vicinity. Most 
curious accounts are given in the old chronicles of the 
enormous flocks that were kept by the different convents, 
as well as by other proprietors. The time of sheep- 
shearing was made a regular festival, and all the 
people came from the different villages and hamlets in 
the neighbourhood to take part in the festivities. The 
flocks were immense, and it required no small amount 
of labour to shear such large numbers of sheep, but it 
was all done with admirable method and skill. There 
was so much rivalry in the wool trade in those days, that 
the spirit of emulation kept all concerned on the alert. 
It is very different at the present time: the wool trade 
has shared the fate of all other Spanish manufactures; 
the same dull stagnation pervades it that has been so 
fatal in other things. Within the last few years (so we 
were told by those who have the welfare of Spain deeply 
at heart) there has been a decided reaction; and the 
iron roads that are beginning to traverse the country in 
many directions must in process of time introduce a new 
order of affairs. Many of my readers may have seen 
specimens of this beautifully fine merino wool in the 
fairy-like knitting for which some of the towns in the 
Pyrenees are celebrated. But I must not loiter, but go 
on my way. 

Who could be in Spain—nay, at Madrid—and not visit 
Toledo, one of the most remarkable of the Spanish 
towns, and formerly the splendid capital of the 
monarchy under the Gothic rule? I can only say, 
it is to be hoped that in the palmy days of its celebrity 
the different roads that led to it may have been less 
detestable than they are at the present day. 

We were much struck on our nearer approach to the 
town by the remarkable air of antiquity that pervaded 
it. Toledo is placed on numerous hills, something after 
the manner of Rome; it was even stated in the old 
account that their number was the magic one of seven. 
Whatever their number really may be, they are of con- 
siderable elevation. The picturesque river Tagus circles 
them with a bright and shining girdle. The streets are 
steep and narrow; but the houses have an air of massive 
grandeur that tells of bygone splendour, of dwellings 
erected not merely for the passing requirements of an 
increasing population, but with a due regard to pos- 
terity; so that a family mansion was an heirloom, and 
was passed on from generation to generation almost 
uninjured, and if altered only improved by the embel- 
lishing hand of time. Many houses in Toledo are very 
Moorish in aspect, as they well may be, for the town 
was under the dominion of the Moors for some cen- 
turies. 

For a Spanish town, Toledo is one of the cleanest 
that we saw. The reason of this superiority may be found 
in the ample supply of water that is ever at the com- 
mand of the Toledans. The Tagus is an ever-flowing 
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and most bountiful stream. The character of the Tole- 
dans is very much in accordance with the country they 
occupy. ‘They are solemn and grave in aspect, slow 
and dignificd in their movements, brave, and faithful, 
and honest. There are many really excellent traits i 
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both the other races in almost every attribute. So 
richly do these different remains adorn this singular old 
town that it may well be called “charmed ground.” 
Not a sound of a carriage or'vehicle of any sort disturbed 
our silent reveries, for few wheeled conveyances could 
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their character, and the higher classes speak their fine 
language with a purity of accent and clearness of utter- 
ance delightful to hear. 

Toledo teems with memories of the past. In that 
respect it is far more interesting than Madrid. At 
Toledo every street is a picture. One knows not which 
most to admire, the Roman remains—relics of that won- 
derful people who never planted their proud eagles in any 
country without leaving lasting traces of their presence 
— the works of the poetic, romantic, chivalrous, and 
area Moors; or again, the grand stately 

uildings of the sterner Goths, widely differing from 





pass along those steep, ancient-looking streets. The 
whole aspect of the place is stately and solemn in the 
extreme. How beautiful is the splendid Moorish gate- 
way of rich harmonious red brick! Then how truly 
picturesque is the mass of varied buildings, convents, 
palaces, and churches, all heaped together on the rising 
ground, the rocky pinnacles standing out in fine con- 
trast from the ancient ruins. 

It is pleasant to stand on the Moorish bridge which 
traverses the Tagus, and gaze at the impetuous river, 
as its waters pour forth from the narrow gorge above. 
In the immediate vicinity of the town may be found 
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spots of such wild and rugged aspect, that truly one 
might imagine oneself many a long mile away from the 
noisy haunts of men. There are many such to be found 
along the banks of the Tagus, atid had I spent weeks 
instead of days at Toledo, I should never have wearied 
of exploring them. More especially attractive were 
they at the season whenI sawthem. The Tagus is still 
said “ to run over golden sands,” and many an anxious 
watcher may be seen patiently at work sifting and strain- 
ing, and washing the precious deposit, for the narrow 
chances of finding even an infinitesimal quantity of the 
valuable metal. This river is remarkable, inasmuch as 
though formed to be a main artery of the country through 
which it runs, it has always remained a solitary and 
lonely river, as far as the tide of human life is concerned. 
No steamers, scarcely any boats, are seen on its waters. 
But though in one sense it may be called a lonely river, 
yet have its banks many tales to tell—of battles, of 
skirmishes, of sieges, of lonely dungeons built on rocky 
pinnacles overlooking its waters, of imprisoned ladies 
gazing on the rushing current week after week, of 
rescuing knights crossing from one precipitous bank to 
the other, of awful struggles for empire taking place 
vithin sight and sound of its waters. Many-coloured 
rocks seem at some points eritirely to close it in, in a 
narrow gorge or basin; but some sudden turn reveals 
fresh beauties of wild rocky glades, overhanging pre- 
cipices, rushing waterfalls, and smiling valleys. The 
‘Toledan laundresses have chosen a lovely spot as the 
scene of their labours, and their gay attire, their merry 
songs, their pleasant manner to strangers who try to 
make acquaintance with them, are all most harmoniously 
in unison with the scene. 

Any one paying their first visit to this ancient town 
should by no means omit going at sunset to see the 
painted windows itt the cathedral. Beautiful at all times, 
at that hour they glow with the beams of the setting sun, 
till they appear like a gorgeous mass of precious stones. 
They were all paitited by famous foreign artists, and the 
price stated to have.been given for each single window 
seems almost incredible. Many of the internal decora- 
tions of the cathedral are exquisitely beautiful; and 
greatly as I dislike gilding generally in a church, there 
are two pulpits of metal richly gilded, that are as ex- 
quisite in their workmanship as the finest specimens of 
gold plate. The image of the Virgin in the cathedral 
at 'loledo is perfectly black, and the estimation in which 
she is held is plainly shown by the lavish adornments 
with which she is literally covered. She is seated on a 
massive silver throne gorgeously carved. The canopy 
is also of solid silver. The jewels in her crown would 
form a dowry for an empress, and the precious stones 
set in various articles for her adorning are more valuable 
than many crown jewels. Thechurches are very nume- 


rous in ‘Toledo, but as there is a great sameness in Spanish | 


churches, I refrain from detailed description. If I were 
asked what I cared least for amongst the varied and 
interesting sights that occupied my time during my stay 
in Spain, 1 should say the Churches. Of course I 


speak generally, and [ except the grand Cathedrals of | 
Seville, Gerona, and a few others, not surpassed else- | « 
| celestial sphere. 


where in Europe. 

There is one thing for which Toledo has been re- 
nowned from the earliest days, which must claim a pass- 
ing notice—I allude to the manufacture of sword-blades— 
and their celebrity has in no degree decreased. There are 
muny.curious laws and regulations in old archives; re- 
.specting the profession of armoury as practised formerly 

-in this town, and it required very strict examinations 
before any one was admitted a meinber of the body of 
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armourers, or corporation, as it was termed. These 
famous sword-blades, especially, were supposed to derive 
somewhat of their temper and excellence from some pro- 
perties of the water of the Tagus, which was exclu- 
sively used in the process. Before thé invention of 
gunpowder, the manufacturers of these renowned blades 
made large fortunes from the enormous demand for 
them. Even at the present day the trade in them still 
continues, and nothing can be more picturesque than 
the establishments where it is carried on. The costume 
of the men employed adds to the artistic effect of the 
scene; and I often paused, attracted by the clear, regular 
cadences of the hammers falling on the iron, and 
watched the work and the dexterity of the workmen in 
all the branches of their trade. These workshops are 
on the right bank of the river, and the extraordinary fine 
temper and elasticity of the swords is still so great, 
that, according to the manufacturers, they are sometimes 
packed up in a similar manner to the fine steel springs 
of a watch, without receiving the slightest damage. The 
three trials that these swords were formerly made to 
undergo were very curious. The first was made by rest- 
ing the blade on a kind of iron horse and bending it 
down by great pressure with one hand on each side of 
the horse; this trial was often repeated, and at the end 
of thetn the blade was to appear perfectly straight with- 
out any blemish being visible. The next was known 
as that of “the lion’s tongue.” A leaden imitation ofa 
lion’s tongue was fastened to the wall, the point of the 
sword was ‘placed against the tongue, and the weapon 
gradually bent till it was nearly in a semicircle. If there 
was any flaw it wontd shiver like glass under this 
trial; if theré was no blemish it would instantaneously 
resume its ofiginal form. ‘I'he third was the most for- 
midable. A block of iron was placed on a cushion stuffed 
with hay, and then the farrier, with the whole strength 
of his arm, was te give a furious cutting blow at the 
iron. ‘The blade was to pass through the trial without 
even the miifiutest notch in its edge. Blades having 
passed throtigh all three trials successfully were in the 
proportion otily of twelve per cent., a wonderfully small 
number when one reflects that those that failed were 
condemned as old iron. ‘The trade has lately revived 
considerably, so we were informed at the principal 
establishment. 
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We have alluded in preceding months to the term 
“ fixed,” as an epithet given to distinguish the great 
majority of stars from the sun, moon, and _ planets, 
whose apparent positions in the heavens are continually 
changing sensibly from day to day, and, in the case of 
the moon, from hour to hour. ‘The so-called fixed stars, 
so far as can be measured by the unassisted eye, how- 
ever, never alter their relative positions with respect to 
cach other, and appear as if they were attached to the 
They are observed to rise in the east 
and set in the west, from day to day, and from year t0 
year, without any sensible change in their general 
aspect, excepting only that due to the seasonal variatio 
of the earth’s position in her orbit, as briefly explained 
in March. This apparent absolute fixity of the stars 
space-was supposed by the ancients to be real, and tt 
was not till the year 1717 that Dr. Halley, owing to the 
greater acctiracy of modern astronomical observations 
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noticed that the positions of the three bright stars, 
Sirius, Aldebaran, and Arcturus, were from one-third to 
half a degree more southerly than those recorded by 
Ptolemy on the authority of some observations of these 
stars made by Hipparchus, 130 B.c. At first it was 
naturally supposed that the discrepancy arose from 
errors in the observations of the ancient astronomer, 
but Dr. Halley considered that the observed differences 
between the ancient and modern positions of these three 
stars were more likely caused by a peculiar motion of 
the stars themselves. This explanation or opinion of Dr. 
Halley has been completely confirmed by the more pre- 
cise observations of the present century. In truth, it 
has been found for a certainty, that a very large number 
of stars have their own “proper motion,” some of 
greater extent than others. The right ascension and 
declination of upwards of 3,000 stars, observed by Dr. 
Bradley between 1750 and 1762, have been compared 
with modern observations of the same stars, and the 
annual proper motion of each accurately determined. 
In a few stars these peculiar displacements reach to 
avery sensible amount, the largest being nearly eight 
seconds of arc annually. In the binary star 61 Cygni 
(see page 507) this proper motion consists of rather more 
than five seconds, and it is found that the two stars 
composing the binary system have the same amount of 
annual displacement. This equal angular motion is a 
convincing proof of their physical connection, indepen- 
dently of their revolution around each other. 

The subject of the proper motions of the “ fixed stars” 
has been in many ways extremely interesting to astro- 
nomers, as it is by the systematic discussion of these 
apparently small quantities, that the existence of a 
supposed motion of the solar system in space has been 
determined. Sir William Herschel, in 1783, was the 
first who drew the attention of other astronomers to the 
probable existence of this proper motion of the solar 
system. His research led him to point out Lambda 
Herculis as the direction towards which the sun was 
moving. One argument in favour of the problem, and 
avery strong one it is, is that successive astronomers 
with different data have, without exception, found the 
solar motion directed towards the same point in the 
heavens. A recent investigation by the Astronomer 
Royal has, however, thrown some doubts on the reality 
of this rather romantic astronomical problem, or at all 
events on some of the received notions respecting it. 
A more extensive inquiry made in 1863 by the author 
of these papers, by applying Mr. Airy’s formulz to the 
proper motions of 1,167 stars, confirmed the doubts re- 
sulting from the previons research, although the direction 
of solar motion agreed with that found by Sir William 
Herschel, and the velocity with that determined by M. 
Otto Struve. But although the apparent movement of 
the sun in space does not appear to account for much of 
the star displacements, as exhibited by the researches of 
the Astronomer Royal and the writer, yet so distin- 
guished an astronomer as Sir John Herschel has re- 
marked that it is not surprising that such should be the 
case, and that it could not be expected that any move- 
ment assigned to the sun would account for more than 
a very small portion of the observed proper motions. 
He says :—* But what is indeed astonishing in the whole 
affair is, that, among all this chaotic heap of miscellaneous 
movement, among all this drift of cosmical atoms, of 
the laws of whose motions we know absolutely nothing, 
it should be possible to place the finger on one small 
portion of the sum total, to all appearance undistin- 
guishably mixed up with the rest, and to declare with 


full assurance that this particular portion of the whole | 
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is due to the proper motion of our own system.” A 
suggestion has been given by Dr. Midler that the solar 
system is quietly revolving around Alcyone, the brightest 
star in the Pleiades, as the central sun. This idea of 
Dr. Midler is not conclusively accepted by other astro- 
nomers, and the subject of a central sun is therefore 
only considered as a problem belonging to speculative 
astronomy, which will require many centuries to elapse 
before sufficient data can be obtained to speak positively 
on the question. 

The midnight sky in the middle of November 
cofitains & latge instaltient of bright winter stars, with 
which we af 86 fimiliar in the evenings of the first 
moths of eich year, Ih the lower diagram, matiy of 
thésé cai probably be identified by the reader at o 
glatiée, ot by a refereice to the corresponding index- 
map, The zenith is now ovvtipied by the constellation 
Petséts, the chief star of which, Alpha Persei, is vety 
neé# that polit, slightly west of the meridian. Algol 
is & little lower towards the 8.8.W. Looking due west, 
below Persétis, the eye passes over Andromeda and 
Pegasus, in which the four stars in the square of 
Pegastis may be recognised. Of these, Alpherat, or 
Alpha Andtomedi, atid Gamtia Pegasi, may be noticed 
in the tight-hatid upper cornet of the diagram. If we 
look in a south-westerly direction, below the two bright 
stars in Perseus, the next conspicuous objects are Alpha 
and Beta Arietis; and lower down, nearly to the 
horizon, most of the visible stars are included in the 
constellation Cetus. Jupiter still shines in Pisces, 
above all other objects on this side of the meridian. 

The Pleiades are now on the meridian, about twenty- 
eight degrees from the zenith; these popular stars can 
always be distinguished without difficulty, by their 
nebulous or cloudy appearance to the naked eye. The 
central and principal star of the group, Alcyone, is about 
the third magnitude. At this moment only three con- 
stellations are on the meridian, Perseus, ‘Taurus, and 
Eridanus. ‘The last is a very extensive asterism, and 
many modern unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to reduce it by the formation of several small constella- 
tions out of some of its outlying portions. The stars 
neat the meridian, in the lower portion of the diigrain, 
all belong to Hridantis; none of thet are, however, 
greater than the third magnitude, Achernar, of the 
first mugnittide, is not only the principal star in 
Eridants, but also one of the brightest in the sotithern 
hemisphere. It never rises, however, above the horizon 
of London. 

Let us now direct our attention to the sky east and 
south-east of the meridian, Here we have ab one view 
a petfect gilaxy of stirs, including those in Tatirus, 
Autiga, and, lower down half-way between the zenith 
and the eastern horizon, Castor atid Pollux, These stars 
cati be ryorey near the upper ,botitidary line on the 
left-hand side of the lower diagram. Near the horizon, 
but outside our limit, Regtlus and the stars in Leo, 
including the planet Mars, add to the beauty of the 
eastern midnight sky of this month. From the meridian 
to the E.S.E. horizon, we pass above Orion and through 
Taurus, Gemini, Canis Minor, and Hydra, and near 
the first-class stars Aldebaran and its companions the 
Hyades, Beta Tauri, and Procyon. The position of Orion 
in the heavens requires no explanation, as that is always 
pointed out by the well-known three stars in the warrior’s - 
belt. The twoupper stars are Betelgeuse in the north- 
east, and Bellatrix in the north-west corner of the. 
quadrilateral, Rigel being in the south-west corner.. 
Siritis, the brightest of the fixed stars, is near the 
horizon in tke south-east. A tolerably bright star to the: 
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right of Sirius is Beta Canis Majoris. A few objects 
below the quadrilateral of Orion belong to Lepus. 
Between Sirius and Procyon, the sky is occupied by 
Monoceros, a district void of stars above the fifth 
magnitude. Near the horizon in the S.S.E., one or 
two objects below Sirius in Canis Major, and in Columba, 
can be seen at midnight. 

Aries, the Ram, is the first in order of the ancient 
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zodiacal signs, and is consequently one of the forty-eight 
asterisms of the ancients. As we noticed last month, 
although this constellation is the first, or leading sign, 
in the zodiac of Hipparchus, by reason of the sun for- 
merly entering Aries on the 20th of March, itis now no 
longer so, as by the precession of the equinoxes, the 
first point of Aries of Hipparchus has passed thirty 
degrees east of the point where the sun now crosses the 
equator from south to north at the vernal equinox. Aries 
has Triangulum on the north, Taurus on the east, Cetus 
on the south, and Pisces on the west. About twenty 
stars in Aries were known to the ancients, eighteen 
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having been catalogued by Ptolemy. Bode’s Atlas con- 


tains one hundred and forty-eight. The principal stars 
are Alpha and Beta Arietis, both situated in the head of 
the Ram. Aries, and the neighbouring small constella- 
tion Triangulum, contain several interesting double and 
triple stars. The position of Aries may be gathered 
from our previous remarks, and by an inspection of 
the lower diagram, in which the two principal stars are 
placed about midway between the Pleiades and Gamma 
Pegasi. 
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Cetus, the Whale, occupies a considerable portion of 
the south-western sky at midnight in November. It ig 
south of Aries and Pisces, west of Eridanus, Orion, and 
Taurus, east of Aquarius, and north of Sculptor and 
other small constellations. Cetus is very extensive, and 
is one of the old standard forty-eight asterisms. It 
contains three hundred stars of sufficient magnitude to 
be included in Bode’s Atlas. Alpha Ceti, or Menkar, 
and Beta Ceti, or Diphda, are the principal stars. They 
are, however, widely separated, Menkar being near the 
eastern portion of the constellation, and Diphda the 
western. The index-map will point out the relative 
positions of these objects, but, by star-alignment, a line 
drawn from Pollux to Aldebaran, and then carried 
forward nearly as far again, will pass close to Menkar, 
in the head of the Whale. Or, according to the 
rbymster :— 

** To know the bright star in the Whale, 

The lower jaw which decks ; 

From fair Capella send a glance 
Through Pleiad’s beauteous specks ; 

And bear in mind this cluster fine, 
So admirably seen, 

From Cetus’ head to th’ Charioteer, 
Lies just half-way between.” 

A very remarkable variable star is to be found in this 
constellation, known by the name of Mira Ceti. The 
variation in lustre of this star was first noticed by 
David Fabricius, in 1596. It retains its maximum 
brightness during fourteen days, and is then of the 
second magnitude. Its light afterwards gradually de- 
creases for about three months, when it becomes not 
only invisible to the naked eye, but also when looked 
for with the largest telescopes. It remains invisible 
during five months, then reappears as a minute telescopic 
object, and afterwards increases gradually for three 
months, when it again attains its maximum splendour. 
The time of its period from maximum to maximum is 
about 331 days. The greatest lustre of this curious star 
has been found to be not always the same; it is usually 
equal to the second magnitude, but, occasionally, it has 
been recorded that at its maximum it has appeared only 
of the fourth magnitude. In 1799, according to 
Humboldt, its light shone with an intensity nearly equal 
to that of stars of the first class, in fact scarcely inferior 
to Aldebaran. ‘This object is one of the most interest- 
ing of the variable stars, as may be inferred from the 
appellation by which it is distinguished, Mira, or the 
wonderful star. 

In addition to the usual circumpolar constellations, 
the northern sky contains, at midnight, portions of 
Pegasus, Cygnus, Andromeda, Vulpecula, Lyra, Hercules, 
Bodtes, Canes Venatici, Coma Berenices, Lynx, Leo 
Minor, and Leo. We will now compare the upper 
diagram with the sky north of the zenith. Taking the 
north-western quadrant first, the bright star-group of 
Cassiopeia will be the first to attract our notice. Below 
Cassiopeia, in a north-westerly direction, the three prin- 
cipal stars in Cepheus may be recognised as forming an 
arc of a circle, of which Beta, the lowest of the stars in 
Cassiopeia, is nearly the centre. Between Cepheus and 
the horizon, the sky is occupied by Cygnus, whose chief 
star Deneb, or Alpha Cygni, is a prominent object 
twenty-five degrees high. Vega is near the horizon im 
the N.N.W. The two bright stars between Vega and 
the meridian, are Gamma and Beta Draconis, Gamma 
being that nearest to Vega. Draco now incloses Ursa 
Minor on the west, north, and east. Kocab, Gamma 
Urse Minoris, and the small stars leading to Polaris, 
are all to the north of the pole. A considerable portion 
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of the north-east sky is occupied by Ursa Major, which 
extends some distance south and east of Charles’s Wain. 
The pointers, Dubhe and Merak, are the uppermost 
stars of the group, the third is Gamma Urse Majoris, 
the fourth Delta, the fifth Epsilon or Alioth, the sixth 
Zeta or Mizar, which is double, and the seventh Eta, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Alkaid, or Benetnasch. 
This last star is fourteen degrees above the horizon. 
The companion star of Mizar is named Alcor, and can 
be perceived occasionally by the naked eye, and very 
clearly with an opera-glass, or small hand-telescope. 
South of Ursa Major and Draco, the large space reach- 
ing to the zenith is chiefly occupied by Lynx and Came- 
lopardus, two constellations without a single large star. 
In the eastern horizon, but outside the limit of the 
diagram, several bright stars in Leo have just risen, 
amongst which the planet Mars is a brilliant object. 
The actual horizon from west to north and east is occu- 
pied by Pegasus, Vulpecula, Cygnus, Lyra, and Hercules, 
west of the meridian, and Bodtes, Canes Venatici, Coma 
Berenices, and Leo, east of the meridian. 

Mars is now becoming a conspicuous object in the 
heavens; we therefore take this opportunity of giving a 
few brief particulars of his position in the solar system, 
and of the telescopic appearance of his surface. Mars 
is the fourth planet from the sun, being the next in 
order to the earth. His surface exhibits a greater 
analogy to that of our own globe than any other planet 
of the solar system, and when he is at his least dis- 
tance from us, he shines with great splendour in the 
midnight sky. He can always be distinguished from 
the other planets, and from the fixed stars, by his ruddy 
light. Owing to his occasional near approach to our 
earth, great facilities are obtained for delineating the 
various lights and shades on his disk; and at such 
opportunities numerous accurate drawings are always 
made. When viewed through large telescopes, the 
surface of Mars represents the outline of continents and 
seas, and near the poles white spots are clearly visible, 
which owe their existence probably to an accumulation 
of snow in the polar regions. 

The mean distance of Mars from the sun is one 
hundred and forty millions of miles, and his nearest 
distance from the earth averages forty-eight millions. 
The equatorial diameter of Mars is about 4,363 miles, 
and his polar diameter about seventy miles less. He 
revolves around the sun in a few minutes less than 687 
days. When in or near opposition the form of Mars is 
sensibly globular, but in other portions of his orbit he 
is generally seen gibbous, similar to our moon between 
the first or last quarters and the full. The time of 
revolution of Mars on his axis has been determined to 
be twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes, and twenty- 
three seconds. 

The apparent magnitude of Mars is very variable in 
consequence of the elliptical nature of his orbit. When 
on the opposite side of the sun with respect to the 
earth, and therefore at his greatest distance from 
us, his telescopic diameter amounts to less than four 
seconds of arc, but at the times of his nearest approach 
at favourable oppositions, his telescopic diameter is 
mcreased to twenty-four seconds of arc. When viewed 
on these occasions with a good telescope, his disk ap- 
pears covered with various markings of a very distinct 
character, some of which give those defined appearances 
of continents and seas which haye been so ably 
depicted by so many astronomers. The brightest 
parts, excepting the white patches near the pole, have a 
ruddy tint, while the darker portions have a greenish 
hue, the effect probably of contrast. It is by the 
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observation, at different epochs, of the positions, of these 
fixed markings on the disk of Mars, that the most 
accurate determinations of his rotation have been 
made. One very recently published by Mr. Proctor,- 
from comparisons of the modern delineations of Mars 
with some made by Hooke in 1666, gives a result 
which is probably true to the hundredth part of a 
second. 

If there be any inhabitants on Venus, the surface of 
the earth will appear to them very similar to that of 
Mars in our telescopic views of that planet. They will, 
howeyer, haye the advantage of seeing a globe of larger 
dimensions, but the general aspect of the terrestrial 
supfage, including the distribution of Jand and water, 
will he the same, The poles of the earth would pro- 
bably appear comparatively bright, as in Mars, if it be 
true that our unexplored polar regions are coyered with 
ice and snow. Although the atmosphere of Mars is not 
considered to be so dense as was formerly attributed to 
him, yet it is proved that, like the earth, he is sur- 
rounded by one of sufficient density to obscure 
occasionally the various markings on his surface, par- 
ticularly those near the edge of the planet, when many 
of the darker spots are quite effaced. Mars is doubtless 
subject to similar meteorological phenomena as our 
earth, and perhaps to greater sudden changes of 
weather. Professor Phillips, of Oxford, has remarked 
that the great interchange of the humidity of the 
atmosphere which must necessarily take place _periodi- 
cally between the two hemispheres, and especially 
between the two poles, would give rise to very violent 
hurricanes, of which we have little conception. ‘I'he: 
difference in the lengths of the years of the earth and 
Mars is one point where the analogy between the two 
planets fails, for as the Martial year is nearly twice as 
long as that of the earth, the seasons on Mars will be 
lengthened in a corresponding proportion. 

Mars is the only large planet, exterior to the earth, 
without a satellite. Being at a greater distance from 
the sun than our globe, one would suppose that there 
would be a greater necessity for an attendant moon 
than with us, but no telescopic aid has been able to 
detect any object near the planet. If, however, a very . 
small moon were situated comparatively near to the 
surface of Mars, our present optical means would 
probably not be sufficiently powerful to perceive it. In 
the absence of a satellite, the nights of Mars must be 
always obscured, relieved only by occasional aurora! 
displays, or by the morning and evening twilight 
before and after the sun is ahove the horizon. The mass 
of Mars is only one-eighth part of that of the earth. 
His orbital yelocity, or motion in space around the 
sun, is 48,088 miles per honr, and the velocity of his 
rotation at the equator is 558 miles per hour. 

Until recent years the ruddy tint of Mars was uni- 
versally believed to owe its origin to an unusually dense 
atmosphere, but this opinion has been considerably 
modified since the surface of the planet has been so 
carefully scrutinised by Professor Phillips, Mr. De La Rue, 
Mr. Lockyer, Mr. Huggins, and others. It has bee 
found that the light reflected from the neighbourhood 
of the poles has no trace of colour, although in its 
course it has passed through a-denser atmosphere than 
that which is found on the central portions of the disk, 
where the ruddy tint is most apparent. Mr. Huggins, 
who has made some very important observations of the 
spectrum of the solar light reflected from Mars, remarks 
that “if indeed the colour be produced by the planet’s 
atmosphere, it must be referred to peculiar conditions of 
it which exist only in connection with particular portions 
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of the planetary surface. The evidence we possess at 
present appears to support the opinion that the 
planet’s distinctive colour has its origin in the material 
of which some parts of its surface are composed. 
Mr. Lockyer’s observation, that the colour is most 
intense when the planet’s atmosphere is free from clouds, 
obviously admits of an interpretation in accordance with 
this view.” 





POSITION OF MARS AT MIDNIGHT, NOVEMBER 15. 


Mars is not only an interesting telescopic object, but 
when he is at his least distance from the earth, corre- 
sponding observations of his exact position in de- 
clination are made at various stations situated in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, for the determina- 
tion, by an indirect method, of what is technically called 
“the constant of solar parallax.” It is by the know- 
ledge of the value of this astronomical constant that the 
distance of the sun from the earth in miles is deduced. 

The proximity of Mars to the earth in 1862 was a 
favourable opportunity for this purpose, when, by pre- 


Ascension 





APPARENT PATH OF MARS, 


vious arrangement, corresponding observations were 
made at Greenwich, Pulkowa, Washington, and Albany, 
in the northern hemisphere, and-at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Williamstown near, Melbourne, and Santiago, 
Chili, in the southern hemisphere. The observations 
were independently discussed by Mr. Stone and Dr. 
Winnecke, whose results agreed so closely with those 
previously determined by M. Hansen and M. Le Verrier 
from the lunar and planetary theories, that our leading 
astronomers have not hesitated to accept the new value 
in preference to that found from the transit of Venus in 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY AT LONDON. 





{Leisure Hour, Nov. 2, 1868, 


1769, although the effect has keen to reduce the absolute 
distance of the sun from the earth from ninety-five and a 
quarter millions to about ninety-two millions of miles, 

The appearance of the sky at midnight, as repre. 
sented by the November diagrams, will be the same 
at different hours in other months of the year. The 
diagrams will therefore serve for comparison with the 
heavens at 4 am. on September 15; at 2 aM. on 
October 15; at 10 p.m. on December 15; at 8 P.M. on 
January 15; and at 6 p.m, on February 15. 

In November, 1868, Venus, Mars, and Jupiter are 
all conspicuous planets at different hours of the night, 
On the first and following days of the month, the moon 
will be in Taurus, being near Aldebaran and the Hyades 
on the 2nd. On the morning of the 8th, she will be 
between Mars and Regulus, and on the 11th near Venus, 
She will not be far from Jupiter on the evening of the 
24th, remaining together till they set in the west. On 
the 30th, Aldebaran, for a second time this month, will 
be near the moon, which will in the interval have passed 
through all the zodiacal signs in succession. She is in 
perigee, or at her least distance from the earth, on the 
9th, at 2 P.M., and in apogee, or greatest distance, on the 
22nd, at 2.a.m. The days and hours at which the prin- 
cipal phases of the moon occur are as follows :—Last 
quarter on the 7th, at 1.47 p.m.; new moon on the 14th, 
at 10.56 a.m.; first quarter on the 22nd, at 6.47 a.m. ; and 
full moon on the 30th, at 1.0 a.m. 

Mercury will be visible to the naked eye low down in 
the south-east shortly before sunrise, from the middle 
to the end of the month. He rises about two hours 
before the sun on the 21st. Mercury passes exactly 
between the earth and sun, or in inferior conjunction, 
on the morning of the 5th, when an opportunity will be 
had of witnessing the most interesting phenomenon of 
his transit, from east to west, across the solar disk. 
Unfortunately the sun will be below the horizon when the 
first apparent contact of the sun and planet takes place, 
consequently the transit will only be partially visible in 
this country. At sunrise, at 7.3 am., Mercury will 
appear near the centre of the sun, after which the planet 
will be seen to approach gradually the western edge of 
the sun, where it will disappear in the solar rays at 
9.3 a.m. Ifthe sky near the south-eastern horizon be 
quite free from cloud, the planet will be seen as a 
densely-black round spot. To observe it, it will be 
necessary to protect the eye by a deeply-coloured glass 
placed before the eyepiece of an ordinary telescope or 
good opera-glass. On the eastern coast of Africa, near 
Madagascar, and along the Indian Ocean nearly as far 
as Australia, the sun will be near the zenith during the 
progress of the phenomenon. 

Venus is still a brilliant morning star, rising on the 
1st at 2.47 a.m., and on the 30th at 4.6 a.a., almost due 
east. Mars rises about an hour and a half before mid- 
night, and is gradually increasing in lustre. The two 
planets, Venus and Mars, add considerably to the 
beauty of the morning sky. Jupiter, the evening star 
of this month, reaches his greatest altitude on the south 
meridian at 9.37 P.M. on the 1st, and at 7.38 P.M. on the 
30th. He sets in the west at 2.44 a.m. in the middle of 
November. Saturn is not favourably situated, being 
too near the sun to be observed even with a telescope. 
Uranus and Neptune are in favourable positions, but 1 
is necessary that the observer should have a fixed 
instrument, furnished with a graduated setting-circle, to 
be able to detect such minute objects. In the field of 
view of a telescope Uranus can always be distinguished 
from the fixed stars by its very sensible disk. 
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